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EDUCATIONAL PUBLICITY 

By Professor ULYSSES G. WEATHERLY 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

THE rapid growth of attendance and equipment at Ameri- 
can universities in the quarter century since 1890 has 
necessitated a readjustment of educational methods and a 
sweeping revaluation of educational ideals. Perhaps nowhere 
else in the whole range of social activities has occurred a more 
conscientious attempt to realize what Nietzsche calls a trans? 
valuation of values. The college curriculum of the last genera- 
tion was a fair expression of the mid- Victorian intellectual 
attitude. Whatever valid objections are now to be raised 
against it are founded on the fact, not that it was fundamentally 
unsound in principle, for on the whole it met vital needs and 
met them adequately, but rather that it virtually ignored large 
sections of human experience which this age has come to con- 
sider important. Particularly did it fail to include in proper 
measure the field of modern science and the wide range of 
vocational techniques, two sets of interests which transfer the 
center of attention from subjective to objective reality. Be- 
cause of the magnitude and complexity of these interests the 
task of making a revaluation which should properly place them 
in the educational system has been a tremendous one, and 
furthermore it has been thrust on the universities rather 
suddenly. It is only within the last three decades that economic 
transformation has begun to very profoundly affect the struc- 
ture of American society. That the lower grades of education 
as well as the universities are still in a stage of transition is 
evidenced by the chaotic situation in vocational education and 
by the unsettled curriculum of the high school. 

That the success of the universities in shaping themselves 
to these new conditions should have been uneven is not to be 
wondered at. While grappling with intricate problems and 
honestly trying to seize a multitude of novel opportunities 
they have botched the job in some instances and achieved bril- 
liant success in others. Higher education has still to get its 
bearings in an environment as yet largely alien. It has thus 
far neither accomplished a masterful evaluation of all its new 
materials nor successfully articulated them with the old. And 
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the end is not yet. Every year new undertakings and new 
applications of effort are brought to its attention. New types 
of students, also, hitherto unknown to academic circles, crowd 
university halls. Whether this irruption be regarded as a bar- 
barian invasion or as the opening of a new world of oppor- 
tunity, the fact remains that the traditional standards of 
academic life are gone for good and all. 

A corollary of the new student types is a radically changed 
body of alumni. The phenomenal increase in numbers has 
brought it about that a considerable majority of living alumni 
are still comparatively young. They are pervaded by the spirit 
of this age of economic and educational upheaval rather than 
the static ideals of an older college era. Whereas the colleges 
used to train men primarily for the so-called learned profes- 
sions, the present university body is large chiefly by reason of 
the throngs who expect to enter technical or business careers. 
Thus in 1797 forty-two per cent, of the Yale graduates became 
lawyers, thirty-nine per cent, clergymen, eight per cent, physi- 
cians, and only six per cent, entered business. Of members of 
the classes in the decade ending 1908 twenty-four per cent, be- 
came lawyers, five and one half per cent, physicians and three 
per cent, clergymen, while forty per cent, entered business. 
In 1908 a study was made of the occupational distribution of 
former students of Oberlin, an institution which has always 
had a strong religious bent and which was a pioneer in coeduca- 
tion. It was found that but eleven per cent, were ministers or 
missionaries, and twenty-four per cent, were in business. Of 
the thirty-two thousand persons who have ever been connected 
with the University of Illinois, one of the largest but also one 
of the youngest state institutions of the Middle West, nine per 
cent, are now engaged in some kind of business, nine per cent, 
in engineering and eight per cent, in agriculture, while less than 
four per cent, are lawyers, one per cent, are physicians and less 
than three tenths of one per cent, are clergymen. Only eighty- 
three persons belong to the last-named class, which is exceeded 
in numbers by accountants and musicians. 

A group of men whose interests and outlooks are dominated 
by the spirit of acquisitive business would naturally wish to see 
the standards to which they are habituated prevail in academic 
management. The scholar's leisurely indifference to proxi- 
mate results and devotion to ultimate truth are irksome to 
minds accustomed to evaluate an enterprise by the amount of 
"pep" it exhibits and by its capacity for "punch." In pro- 
portion as education has assumed the function of preparing for 
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acquisitive vocations, it has itself become assimilated to the 
business ideal. Now two prime elements of present-day busi- 
ness are the competitive principle and the cult of bigness. To 
the business man success means the mastery of his field, which 
in turn implies beating his competitors. The commercial mind 
has little comprehension of or respect for an enterprise devoid 
of the fighting spirit. Casual observers, whether native or 
foreign, who think they perceive in dollar-hunting the sole in- 
centive of American business mistake a symptom for the funda- 
mental motive. The joy of battle is the lure, as it is the guer- 
don, of business activity. 

Generous and dynamic loyalty which an institution is able 
to command from its alumni, while one of its richest assets, is 
at the same time liable to become a source of embarrassment 
unless turned to proper ends. If it aspire to excellence of ideal 
and achievement it is a source of real strength; if it expend 
itself in good-natured ambition for material prosperity it is at 
least useful; if it stop at pugnacious eagerness to overtop pet 
rivals in athletic or social prestige, it becomes a thing to be 
accepted with such patient endurance as can be mustered. In 
any case the alumni spirit is certain to be a potent factor in 
determining the trend of university policy. The preponder- 
ance of business interests tends to throw the emphasis increas- 
ingly on mere bigness. Just as a commercial concern which is 
unable to exhibit an annual increment in its volume of business 
is adjudged moribund, so the institution which does not, with 
each recurring autumn, report the largest freshman class in its 
history is branded as an academic lame duck. Growing as- 
similation to business standards is also tending, through selec- 
tive fitness, to shift the qualities of administrative leadership 
from those of the educational statesman to those of the captain 
of industry accustomed to the problems of corporation man- 
agement. 

Still another corollary of the commercial trend is an anti- 
intellectual pose within the university itself. It may not be 
particularly surprising, although it is certainly significant, that 
a revulsion from the rarefied intellectual ideal should manifest 
itself among present generations of students in the guise of 
repugnance to "high-brow stuff" and dogged insistence that 
culture as an educational motif is played out. Vastly more 
significant is a somewhat similar trend among university 
teachers. Some part of this arises from a natural reaction 
against the extreme form of the old ideal, some part from an 
aspiration to get into closer touch with reality. The Zeitgeist 
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has decreed that reality is to be interpreted in terms of utility, 
which in education connotes vocational technique. But a more 
tangible element is the growing preponderance in the larger 
university faculties of men connected with technical and pro- 
fessional education. The question at this point is, of course, 
not one of the comparative worth of vocational and cultural 
disciplines, still less is it one of scholarly proficiency. All that 
is implied is that the old academic group type no longer exists. 
The ancient ideal of sheer intellectual excellence and beauty of 
spirit has been profoundly weakened even among its traditional 
exponents by the vocational drift. 

Little penetration is required to perceive that educational 
tendencies pretty accurately reflect social changes. To say 
that education has shifted from the classical-cultural to the 
industrial type is to intimate that society itself has undergone 
a radical economic transformation. The characteristic ele- 
ments of this change are outgrowths of the eighteenth century 
Industrial Revolution, now finding somewhat belated expres- 
sion in America in the current social readjustment. Two of 
its outstanding features, the money economy and the machine- 
production economy, have made possible an almost incredible 
expansion of productive capacity which has slowly shifted the 
social center of gravity from the use of goods to their produc- 
tion. By far the larger part of the social resources are thus 
shunted toward the productive process. The result is a one- 
sided valuation of functions which has thrown our whole 
modern life out of gear, by so thoroughly absorbing our facul- 
ties in production that appetite turns to the process rather than 
the product. No corresponding elaboration of technique has 
occurred in the field of consumption. The contemporary world 
is immensely more proficient and more interested in creating 
goods than in using them intelligently. 

Production is primarily competitive and dynamic, consump- 
tion emulative and static. The one develops, under modern 
conditions, a constantly improving technique, while the other 
changes but slowly. Production uses the social machinery 
freely and thus reacts directly on society ; consumption pertains 
chiefly to the individual or small group and affects the social 
machinery but little. Now, the classical type of education, by 
which, of course, is not meant any particular set of studies but 
their fundamental purpose, is directed toward the promotion of 
appreciation and valuation, which are the basic elements of 
consumption. It has thus, like consumption, suffered a de- 
pression coincident with the overlordship of the productive 
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interest. In addition it has had to bear the imputation that it 
is a mere luxury, that it centers on individual excellence rather 
than social worth, and that it breeds a culture caste inconsistent 
with democratic ideals. This latter indictment was never 
sound in logic, and in practise is true only to the extent that 
in an over-industrialized society the materials of culture are 
not socialized to the same degree as are productive agencies. 
A social readjustment in the interest of balancing-up the con- 
sumption technique will go far toward wiping out whatever 
stigma now attaches to cultural ideals. For after all culture 
is essentially social. Although beauty may possibly be its own 
excuse, no one has ever seriously contended that intellectual 
excellence can validate its existence except as it ministers to 
the unity and solidarity of the general life. 

Somewhat distinct from the industrial tendency, which is of 
external origin, is a form of revolt against classicism entirely 
from within. Any classical system, whether of art, music, 
literature or education, sooner or later reaches a stage where 
further increments of achievement must be small because its 
larger potentialities have already been exploited. There is 
thenceforth little outlet for surplus energy. Original creative 
spirits will at this point break away into those revolutionary 
innovations out of which new systems arise. From such a 
revolt in education in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury came the influences which have carried into the universi- 
ties their scientifice and professional schools. That this in- 
novation was a genuine advance is now held by no one more 
firmly than the classicists themselves, who have profited by it 
to an extent that half a century ago would have been deemed 
incredible. 

But there is a species of revolt which does not lead to 
original creation. It springs from the mere ennui of stagna- 
tion, and may manifest itself variously in a taste for the exotic 
or in mordant craving for extremes of novel or bizarre sensa- 
tion like cacophonous music, or delirious art, or invertebrate 
drama. Among educators it is more likely to show in efforts to 
ease the irk of academic seclusion. Our modern system of 
minute specialization hems into a narrow range of activity 
minds which by their training are peculiarly fitted for elabo- 
rate self-expression. There is a steady pull toward a throw- 
back to the unspecialized type of the average mind. Especially 
keen is the hunger for action, notably for those varieties of 
action which are most remote from the specialized routine. 
The old common-lands of knowledge and vocation have now 
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been pretty well fenced in, but the academic mind grudges to 
recognize artificial metes and bounds. Business undertakings, 
practical politics and radical popular movements, entirely apart 
from their technical content, have a peculiar fascination for 
university men. To this discontent with artificial limitation 
and to passion for adequate self-expression is to be assigned one 
source of the current academic radicalism. It is true that the 
cult of democracy in the universities has other roots, some of 
them even more elemental and permanent, but there is none 
which so much affects specific courses of action. At its best 
academic radicalism functions as a dynamic idealism such as 
moved Arnold Toynbee and his fellows at Oxford a generation 
ago. On a somewhat less exalted plane it is inspired by a 
hunger for opposites, as when men of cultivated leisure throw 
themselves into popular enthusiasms for pure love of novel 
experience. Men of this cast are not content, with Matthew 
Arnold, merely to "see life steadily and see it whole"; they 
would fain master life's action-content as well as its idea- 
content. 

In such desire for broader self-expression, whether in the 
form of humanitarian zeal or individual gratification, the uni- 
versity extension movement also had one of its two sources. 
The scholarly instinct of workmanship is as yet imperfectly 
adjusted to the straitened technique of specialization. In a 
wider range of educational effort lurks the alluring promise 
of contact with a stimulating variety of people and activities. 
When the extension idea was first propounded in England, now 
more than sixty years ago, scholastic exclusiveness was still the 
rule. At both Oxford and Cambridge many classes of students 
were excluded by religious or other tests, nor was there any- 
where adequate provision for the higher education of women. 
This was also before the day of free and general lower schools. 
In America these obstacles then existed in a much smaller 
degree, and to-day they exist hardly at all. Carrying the uni- 
versity to the people — the formula then popular — is not to be 
lightly dismissed as a grandiloquent phrase, for it holds a 
worthy and practical idea, although, like many another great 
idea at its inception, it fails to put things in proper perspective. 
It is now becoming clear that, apart from the rather limited 
number of persons who are prepared to profit by extra-mural 
work of university grade, the larger need is one which other 
educational concerns, and not the university, are best cal- 
culated to meet. General educational extension is verily de- 
manded, and the universities deserve credit for some necessary 
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pioneering work in a field which they can not wholly or perma- 
nently occupy. As a mode of large-scale academic self-expres- 
sion, however, the extension movement has turned out to be a 
Dead Sea apple in the hands of idealistic reformers. 

While, therefore, the idea of universalizing educational op- 
portunity is no romantic illusion but a very sound reality, and 
while the university for some time will probably hold a com- 
manding though constantly diminishing share in it, to agencies 
outside of higher education must in the end fall most of the 
task of putting it into action. It is unfair to say that the 
original idea of extending the university itself has gone bank- 
rupt ; it is more accurate to say that, since most of the ends to 
which its originators looked forward are found to be better 
reached through other agencies, the name and form have been 
appropriated to ends which certainly were never contemplated 
by the first promoters. Despite the present overtaxing of 
academic capacities, the extension system has lately come to 
be used as a means of augmenting the volume of academic busi- 
ness. It is fair to say that this aspect of the subject may not 
in all cases have consciously influenced the welcome which the 
newer extension projects have received. One may find plenty 
of verifiable merits in the extension idea, but at the same 
time it does make a magic formula to insert in the plea for 
material support. For institutions dependent on private dona- 
tions it offers a substantial basis of appeal to potentially 
benevolent wealth, combining as it does the claims of educa- 
tion and philanthropy. Publicly supported institutions, hav- 
ing to make their case with a larger and more miscellaneous 
group, accept the extension system as a quick and easy method 
of ocularly demonstrating their general and practical worth. 
Certain phases of extension work in the agricultural or engi- 
neering schools, and latterly also in the new colleges of com- 
merce, can be shown to yield direct pecuniary returns to the 
state. Used as a sort of protective coloration these features 
shield or promote the general body of subjects which, by reason 
of their non-pecuniary character, have little popular appeal and 
would be accorded but grudging support. 

For the opportunity which it offers to the limited number 
who are prepared to profit by work of university grade, and for 
the part it has played in quickening educational activity in 
general, the extension movement is entitled to generous recogni- 
tion. On its miscellaneous activities which are based on the 
theory that there is or can be an easy road to higher learning 
a less favorable verdict must be rendered. It ought not to be 
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necessary to prove, although it is sometimes seriously denied, 
that sound learning can never, by any process of softening, be 
made other than a rigorous discipline. Any attempt to offer 
it on other conditions is both specious and conducive to mental 
and moral slovenliness. Pushing people indiscriminately into 
higher education without regard to taste or capacity will send 
into the universities, as it has to some extent already done, 
many who do not even under the most liberal interpretation 
belong there. Exactly because of its superlative worth higher 
educational opportunity is wasted on those whom the urge of 
intellectual hunger or militant ambition does not propel to meet 
it. The plea that extension activities may possibly stimulate 
this hunger is sound so long, and only so long, as the lower 
schools fail, by reason of their inefficiency, to search out and 
quicken the latent talents scattered through all levels of society. 

A form of extra-mural activity which has wide present 
vogue is the direct participation of universities in public 
service. The Wisconsin Idea, now somewhat bedraggled, has 
been extensively copied near at hand and still more admired 
at a distance. There can surely be no controversy about the 
desirability of higher education's reacting dynamically on in- 
dustrial and social life. The only question is as to methods of 
making the results of science available in and for social action. 
It happens that in the United States as contrasted with Eng- 
land of the last generation most of the men who are devoted to 
pure science are connected with universities. Any influence 
which deflects them from research toward the application of 
science to the detailed processes of industry or administration 
weakens their capacity for original work and correspondingly 
lessens their ultimate social value. The outside pressure on 
university experts is always strong and in the state universi- 
ties it is almost irresistible. To this cause may probably be 
attributed the undeniable poverty of scientific achievement 
which Americans have to lament in the same breath which 
glorifies our more material achievement. A historian of music 
has remarked that Italy is a land of singing but not of music. 
If America can be called a land of schools rather than scholar- 
ship the reason may possibly lie in our requiring science to earn 
its daily bread in the mill instead of the laboratory or study. 

If the idea that the process of higher education may be 
made easy is fallacious, the assumption that there is a facile 
and burdenless mode of supporting it is no less misleading. 
As learning is a process calling for both talent and boundless 
application, so the task of maintaining it is one that society 
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must assume in serious and understanding mood. To incul- 
cate the idea that the university, or for that matter any other 
educational venture, may show immediate profit in a pecuniary 
sense is to misinterpret its intrinsic purpose. As well main- 
tain that a city park or a public library should yield a profit. 
Nobody denies that these are profitable undertakings, and, 
equally, nobody misunderstands why they are so. The uni- 
versity is not so fortunate in the judgments accorded to it. 

Whatever may be the ultimate status of the extension 
system as a whole, some of its miscellaneous undertakings 
which are now utilized chiefly for publicity purposes can have 
no permanent standing in their present form. Holding con- 
ferences on matters under popular discussion, exploiting the 
more appealing features of the uplift movement, or assuming 
the r61e of lion-provider to the curious public, are admittedly 
effective methods of keeping an institution in the spot-light. 
They may even be shown to be useful functions which under 
proper control have legitimate educational value, but they de- 
serve no place among serious academic interests so long as they 
are tinged with the spirit of vaudeville or dominated by the 
ideals of educational impressionism. Essentially different is, 
or ought to be, the position of the summer session. At Oxford 
first, and a little later at Cambridge, the summer meeting was 
an integral part of the extension plan, and it has shared the 
vicissitudes of the extension system. The American summer 
session is an appendix of regular intra-mural activity, although ' 
it has always partaken of some of the features and objects of 
the extension system. Inaugurated to meet the needs of ex- 
ceptionally serious types of students, it has the additional merit 
of keeping the educational plant in productive use during a 
season when it formerly was stark idle. The students who 
avail themselves of it are predominantly of a class that require 
few tawdry attractions. By them, if by any, the institution 
may hope to have work judged on its intrinsic merits. If there 
is, here and there, a growing tendency to turn the summer 
session into an educational Coney Island, it must be attributed 
to influences that originate primarily on the side of the uni- 
versity itself and not on the side of the students or in their 
needs. 

The course of recent educational history has demonstrated 
that university expansion has been stretched almost to the 
breaking point. The inexorable alternative is now presented 
of continuing with the policy of scatter and smatter, or of con- 
centrating on clearly delimited undertakings which can be effi- 
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ciently managed within the limits of available resources. The 
choice of field ought not to be a difficult one. Beneath all 
specialized vocations and techniques are the bodies of funda- 
mental knowledge which make them possible. Of such knowl- 
edge the university is the clearly designated exponent, for here 
it has no competitor. It obviously can not hope to find place 
in its curriculum for any considerable number of the strictly 
vocational interests that are clamoring for educational recogni- 
tion. These must be provided for in special schools. That 
basic knowledge which must constitute its staple product is 
what John Stuart Mill had in mind when he said : 

The state of knowledge at any time is the limit of the industrial im- 
provements possible at that time; and the progress of industry must fol- 
low, and depend on, the progress of knowledge. The same thing may be 
shown to be true, though it is not quite so obvious, of the progress of the 
fine arts. 

Two perils of the scatter-and-smatter policy stand out con- 
spicuously. The first is the crude fact of fiscal and material 
unwieldiness. The second is the crippling of scientific achieve- 
ment through distraction and dissipation of effort. Expert 
scholarship is little likely to prosper where academic specialists 
are required to be concerned with a multiplicity of extraneous 
interests, or where any considerable share of their attention 
must be given to immediately utilitarian concerns. Genuine 
scholars who have the capacity for original work are not only 
within their rights, but are performing their highest duty both 
to their institutions and to science, in resolutely refusing to be 
drawn away from productive work to promote undertakings 
in the interest of ephemeral publicity. 

Those forms of public activity which look to increase of 
size and numbers have all the less excuse at present because 
many of the institutions most active in publicity ventures are 
already becoming unwieldily large. In 1914 twenty-eight 
universities of standard grade had over four thousand students, 
and seven had over six thousand. At the same time fourteen 
enjoyed an annual income of more than one million dollars, and 
nine had more than two million dollars. Even commercial 
enterprises may reach a point beyond which additional busi- 
ness becomes a drawback and the principle of diminishing 
returns begins to operate. Up to a certain limit there is a 
genuine educational advantage in a large student body, just as 
there is in variety of student types. Inordinate numbers, on 
the other hand, are an impediment to effective teaching, and 
weaken that organic group coherence which is so fruitful a 
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factor of institutional life. Moreover, it is a notable fact that 
over-population of the universities, which enforces mass treat- 
ment, has developed in exactly that period when the value of 
individualizing instruction has come to be most distinctly 
recognized. 

As the larger institutions approach the limit of manageable 
numbers the wisdom of selecting the student body by qualita- 
tive instead of quantitative standards becomes increasingly 
plain. To be satisfied with docile mediocrity is to miss the 
transcendent educational opportunity. That mediocrity tends 
to be the outcome where numbers are taken as the ideal was 
admirably shown by President Schurman of Cornell in his 
annual report for 1910 : 

The colleges and universities of the United States address themselves 
to the average student, and in a democracy there will always be a strong 
feeling, which is also perfectly natural and just, that higher education 
should be open to all the boys and girls of the country who are able to pass 
the requisite examinations. The practise of this theory necessarily tends 
to make the college or university of the country revolve about the average 
student with a strong pull in the direction of mediocrity. But the student 
of superior endowments is apt to be sacrificed to the general average. Now 
it might be possible to retain the advantage of universal higher education 
for all who are qualified to enjoy it without sacrificing those youth of 
superior or extraordinary endowments among whom will always be found 
the men who advance civilization, who move the world forward in the 
course of progress. Those glorious " sports of nature " (to apply Dar- 
win's botanical phrase to corresponding human beings) have in their 
unique endowments the possibility of higher things for their species, pro- 
vided only it is developed by favorable environment and suitable training. 
Why might not Cornell University become the peculiar nursery of such 
promising spirits? A seminary for the aristocracy of talent would be the 
highest and noblest institution in the world. And no other service to 
democracy could compare with this; for to form the mind and the char- 
acter of one man of marked talent, not to say genius, would be worth 
more to the community which he would serve than the routine training of 
hundreds of average undergraduates. 

Isolation, selection and concentration are the urgent calls 
on present educational statesmanship; isolation from the 
routine details of vocational or administrative processes ; selec- 
tion of the most productive lines of effort and the most prom- 
ising students; concentration of resources on the fields and 
students so chosen. Such a program seems at first blush to 
smack of detached and self-centered exclusiveness. But, 
rightly understood, academic isolation has nothing in common 
with ivy-clad cloistral seclusion. Between the serene aloof- 
ness of the cloister and the vociferous publicity of the market 
place is a zone of quiet industry where the best of the world's 
goods are created. Here the expert scholar takes his place 
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with others of the labor group. Perhaps more than any other 
he has preserved the ancient pride of craftsmanship. If he is 
a little finicky about the quality of his work it is because he ex- 
pects to have that work judged by fellow-craftsmen who know 
good product when they see it. 

Something was said before about the pathological reactions 
of specialization. Granting that a too narrow range of activ- 
ity breeds a natural discontent, it is still true that only by 
giving himself unreservedly to his chosen work can the scholar 
be either permanently satisfied or really useful. The academic 
scholar's objections to garish publicity may be compressed into 
two. Through it he is distracted from congenial work, and 
where it is insisted on he is forced to advertise by means of his 
poorer rather than his better achievement. It ought normally 
to be one of the peculiarly fine attractions of the academic 
career that men may work at what they can do best, and that 
they shall be required to turn out only work of a quality which 
approaches as nearly as is humanly possible their own ideal of 
excellence. Herein the artist or the literary man are often 
more hampered, in that they may have to consider the exigen- 
cies of the commercial market upon which their livelihood de- 
pends. Scholars must, indeed, reconcile themselves to falling a 
little short of Goethe's transcendental ideal, 

Uns vom Halben zu entwohnen, 
Und im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen 
Eesolut zu leben, 

but unless overborne by importunate outside pressure they may 
fairly aspire to dodge Carlyle's growling malediction on cheap 
and nasty products : 

No good man did, or ever should, encourage cheapness at the ruinous 
expense of unfitness, which is always infidelity, and dishonorable to a man. 
. . . They are not permitted to encourage, patronize or in any way coun- 
tenance the making, weaving or acting Hypocrisy in this world. 

Forty years ago Johns Hopkins began the publication of 
scientific series wherein appeared such results of scholarly re- 
search as might not have been commercially profitable if pub- 
lished through the ordinary channels. More than thirty insti- 
tutions have since followed this lead with series of varying 
grades of excellence. It is true that President Gilman in his 
later years expressed a fear that the Hopkins example has 
not proved a wholly fortunate one in that too many series have 
been started, but the fact remains that, besides their service in 
making scientific results more generally available, these series 
have appreciably stimulated research. In this case the univer- 
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sities are turning out a product which is both characteristic 
and dignified. 

Outside of this purely scientific activity, designed for a 
public composed chiefly of scholars, there are many features of 
academic life which, because they have legitimate and general 
news value, are calculated to bring the institution to public at- 
tention in a truly representative light. By holding resolutely 
to these the amount of publicity would certainly be lessened, 
but it would be of a quality calling for no apology. Self-respect 
is the only sure and permanent guarantee of public respect. 
The difficulty about special feature stories and similar methods 
of attracting public attention is that their appeal is made 
through non-essentials, and the interest they arouse must be 
continuously prodded with fresh stimuli. Like the less solid 
type of journalism, educational self-exploitation dare not for 
a moment relax for fear of bankrupting interest. 

Of course it is not within a university's power to control 
the whole output of its news or to greatly modify public de- 
mand for the more trivial sorts, for news has become a com- 
modity with market value. What is possible in the way of 
regulation is the withholding of official sanction from those news- 
making enterprises which do not fairly represent what the uni- 
versity stands for. Intercollegiate athletics offers a case in 
point. Who, for example, is responsible for the fact that the 
press gives three inches to an intercollegiate debate or a scien- 
tific congress and three columns to a football game? The uni- 
versity casts the blame on the press, the press passes it over to 
the public, the public professes to believe that the university 
wants this kind of advertising, and so the vicious triangle is 
completed. No reputable institution does in fact rank athletic 
prowess on a par with, let us say, love of good literature, but 
very few have seriously attempted to do away with the public's 
nonchalant skepticism on this point by formally annexing and 
rigorously governing this troublesome border province of 
Philistia. 

Even such intrinsically wholesome publicity as comes 
through publication of scholarly work does not entirely escape 
the danger of deterioration. The quantitative measure of pub- 
lication, as also the frequency measure, is in itself hardly an ac- 
curate test of academic fitness. To appoint or promote a man 
solely on the quantity theory is, for one thing, to discount 
teaching efficiency, which even to-day may still be held to take 
high if not premier rank as an educational asset. That the 
publication test is as a matter of fact responsible both for im- 
poverished teaching and for much shoddy and immature work 
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getting to press is a fact of academic life hardly to be denied. 
The man who must "advertise his university" by constantly 
appearing in publishers' announcements will naturally turn 
out work which he knows to be short of his best, but which he 
dare not withhold. Education has occasionally, and not always 
to its advantage, taken lessons from business; here it has 
strangely ignored a pertinent example. Hasty production, and 
quick marketing with a rapid turnover, are sometimes bad 
business policy. Some goods require a deliberate process of 
production and some acquire augmented value through storing 
and seasoning. 

In both purpose and method educational publicity must 
differ from commercial advertising because the central pur- 
pose of education is impartive and not acquisitive. Unvexed 
by the need of immediate gain, the educational process can 
hold over its accounting until such time as the larger audit of 
social progress is made. Unless it renounce its high mission 
of preparing and storing the instruments of progress the uni- 
versity must often be an apostle of the useless. It must at 
times become the home of unpopular causes and the ware- 
house of unmarketable goods, for science is usually born before 
its time so far as market values are concerned. To it falls the 
task, hardest of all for egoistic human nature to accept, of lay- 
ing subterranepus foundations upon which in after time will 
rest visible structures in which it can claim no conspicuous 
share of credit. 

Despite clamant protests from the commercial mind on the 
one side and pearly visions of the Utopian cloud-treader on the 
other, the university must remain frankly academic. It must 
do this because thus alone can it save itself from disintegra- 
tion and conserve its organic efficiency for the service of society. 
It is possible to conceive of an educational agency which ,might 
devote itself wholly to promiscuous public activities, but it is 
not easy to imagine such an institution as long retaining capac- 
ity for worthy scientific achievement. Once for all higher edu- 
cation must choose its contacts and outlooks, which are not 
at all the contacts and outlooks of the general store or mail- 
order house. As the present chaotic situation in higher educa- 
tion gradually clears up many undertakings now stridently 
urged for its acceptance will doubtless be found unable to show 
cause, and others will have been definitely assigned elsewhere. 
Nor is it especially likely that present refusal to go over to the 
Philistines will in the long run turn out to have been either 
very perilous or very unprofitable, for the mass of men do yet 
instinctively respect learning and wish it prosperity. 



